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when we first set eyes upon Eternal Rome. These
buildings resembled each other in externals ; in each
we find the same tall graceful steeples rising into the
heavens, the same proud, defiant battlements and
turrets, the same high-gabled many storeyed, small-
windowed houses, the same tendency to employ bricks
as building materials, and to use coloured varieties as
ornamentation. Of this method of building and
decoration the Holstenthor of Liibeck is a well-pre-
served example, as indeed these double gates to the
towns were also a characteristic feature. One, a round
tower, resembling greatly the Castel St. Angelo of"
Rome, situated on the south side of Rostock, was so
strongly built that even the mechanical contrivances
of our days found it hard work to demolish it when
modern progress required its removal.

Art was then almost exclusively the handmaiden of
religion, and hence it is also in the churches we have
to seek evidences of what the Hansa could produce in
this respect. Metal gravestones, rich bindings, cun-
ning iron work, attest its taste. Evidence of a
love of painting is found in many works now preserved
in museums of the pre-Holbein day. And, incredible
though it may seem, they were so famous for glass
painting that early in the fifteenth century men came
from Italy to Liibeck to learn perfection in the craft.

Of their domestic architecture little, unhappily,,
remains-to us, the practice of building with wood
having wrecked most of the cities. Such houses as
survive, however, testify to the national love of cun-
ning carvings and inscriptions of didactic purpose.
For it is the keynote of that time to express in